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AN INQUIRY INTO THE TRUTHFULNESS OF LORD 
MACAULAY’S PORTRAITURE OF GEORGE FOX. 
BY JOHN STEPHENSON ROWNTREE. 





(Continued from page 259.) 


Amongst the acts of the Early Friends (prin- 
cipally occurring in the times of the common- 
wealth) which must be regretted, was their in- 
terruption of divine worship. Yet to judge of 
this matter with perfect justice is not easy—and 
Lincline to think it is not generally known, how 
very much the customs of the age palliate some 
of these acts of apparent indecorum. The ex- 
treme disorganization of society, occasioned by 
the civil wars, the universal interest felt in the- 
ological subjects, and their constant discussion 
in public and in private, made the divine ser- 
vices of the Protectorate, as different from 
those of our day, as are the solemn rites of an 
English Sabbath, from the oddities of an Ameri- 
can fast day. Itseems to have been no uncommon 
thing for individuals quite unconnected with 
Friends, to address the congregations* when the 
minister had finished his services—and those 
who are familiar with the journals of the first 
Quakers will remember many cases when they 
asked leave to speak, or were actually invited to 
do so. With hardly an exception, whenever Fox 
was imprisoned for speaking in the churches, if 
was for the doctrine he had preached, and not 
for disturbing the services. Any one who will 
























* See T. Ellwood’s Journal p. 46, 47, where a case 
is mentioned, of a young man brought before T. 
Ellwood’s father (who was a magistrate) for speaking 
in church; and who was discharged, not having 
broken any law, when it was proved he had not 
spoken till the minister had finished. Compare also 
Sir W. Scott’s “* Woodstock,’ Chap. I. 
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take the trouble to go through his journal, and 
note the causes of his varied imprisonments, 
will find no warrant for the assertion that he was 
“repeatedly imprisoned for disturbing the 
public worship.” In the majority of cases when 
he entered the “steeple-house,”’ he remarks 
that he spoke when the minister had finished his 
discourse. These facts, whilst not sufficient en- 
tirely to exonerate the early Friends from cen 
sure, do greatly extenuate and explain their con- 
duct, in reference to public worship. Let it not 
also be forgotten, that they were themselves, 
again and again, interdicted from meeting to- 
gether in their own meeting houses; these hav- 
ing been on some occasions even pulled down, 
and the desolated sites guarded by soldiers, who 
dragged to prison men, women, and children, 
attempting to worship on the ruins. 

The next accusation’ brought against Fox, is 
that of assailing his opponents with unseemly 
violence. 

“Tn the court of Posterity,”’ says Sir James 
Stephen, “ it is a well settled point of law, that 
in mitigation, if not in bar of any penal sentence, 
the defendant may plead, that the generation to 
which he belonged did not regard as culpable 
or scandalous, the conduct imputed to him as a 
crime, by men of a later age ; but that on the 
contrary, it was sanctioned by the general prac- 
tice of his contemporaries.” 

Now turning to the letters addressed to Priests 
Lampitt, Tetum, and others which are referred 
to by Lord Macaulay, we shall indeed find them 
to be highly denunciatory invectives ; but then, 
they are not one whit more so, than are many of 
the controversial writings of the epoch. If in 
some respects the men of the nineteenth century 
are dwarfs compared with those of the seven- 
teenth—in this at least we have the advantage, 
that controversies are now conducted with less 
of heat and of passion. A hundred years earlier 
than the Commonwealth, Martin Luther wrote : 
“T never pray without asking for a curse on 
Erasmus.” The sentiment shocks and amazes 
us, and is an almost fearful illustration of the 
intensity of feeling exhibited by religious dis- 
putants. Again, refer to the prose works of 
John Milton, or those of the “saintly Baxter,” 
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and note the language which they use towards 
their antagonists ; it will then hardly excite our 
surprise, that the early Friends, sprung like 
them from the Puritan stock, should (as Sewell 
quaintly says, speaking of Samuel Fisher,) some- 
times “allow themselves the freedom ofthe proph- 
et Elijah against the prophets of Baal.’ Lord 
Macaulay has admirably caught the spirit of the 
time—the same which bursts forth in the epistles 
of George Fox—in the lines which he puts in 
the mouth of Obadiah—bind-their-kings-in- 
chains-and-their-nobles-with-links-of-iron. 

** Down, down, for ever down with the mitre and the 


crown, 
With the Belial of the court, andthe Mammon ofthe 


ope ; 

There is woe in Oxford Hall; there is wailin Durham 
stalls : 

The Jesuit smites his bosom: the Bishop rends his 
cope: 

And she of the Seven Hills shall mourn her children’s 
ills 

And tremble when she thinks on the edge of Eng- 
land’s sword ; 

And the Kings of earth in fear shall shudder when 
they hear 

What the hand of God hath wrought for the Houses 
and the Word.”’ 


We must now briefly consider the charge 
brought against George Fox, on account of the 
apparent sanction he gave to some acts of inde- 
cent fanaticism. In doing so, I feel we are-en- 
tering on delicate ground, and that I cannot ask 
for a complete acquittal on this count of Lord 
Macaulay’s indictment. Yetin extenuation, be 
it remembered, that Fox never committed any in- 
decent act himself—his performance at Lich- 
field was, at worst, a transient outburst of harm- 
less enthusiasm—and further, that the sanction 
given to some indecent acts of his fanatical fol. 
Jowers, (all of which occurred at a very early pe- 
riod,) issimply ofanegativecharacter. Butit may 
be worth while to ask, why, seeing he entirely 
repudiated the fanatical doings of James Naylor, 
and of others, who (as he worded it) “ went out 
into imaginations,” he should not have taken 
the same course, in the cases mentioned by Ma- 
caulay, which were so clearly the results of 
mental disease. The Journal of Thomas Ell- 
wood supplies an answer. Even he supposed 
that a warrant for these acts was furnished by 
the example of some of the Hebrew prophets, 
an opinion that could only have been entertained 
through an imperfect acquaintance with the real 
meaning of the original words employed by the 
inspired writers, and of eastern customs respect- 
ing dress. If—as appears likely—a more exact 
knowledge of these matters, would have saved 
the doctrine of immediate spiritual guidance 
from much odium—by preventing the excesses 
of those who claimed such direction, or at any 
rate by preventing any sanction being given to 
such excesses, by men of influence and of posi- 
tion—are we not furnished with an argument, 
in favor of that intelligent study of Holy Scrip- 


ture, the promotion of which is a main object of 
the Association, under whose auspices | am per- 
mitted to address you to-night ? 

We will now proceed with another and final 
extract from Lord Macaulay’s History : 

“Tf we form our judgment of George Fox, 
simply by looking at his own actions and writ- 
ings, we shall see no reason for placing him, 
morally or intellectually, above Ludowick Mug. 
gleton or Joanna Southecote. But it would be 
most unjust to rank the sect which regards him 
as its founder, with the Muggletonians or the 
Southcotians. It chanced that among the thou- 
sands whom his enthusiasm infected, were a few 
persons whose abilities and attainments were of 
avery different order from his own. Robert Bar- 
clay was a man of considerable parts and learn- 
ing. William Penn, though inferior to Barclay 
in both natural and acquired abilities, was a 
gentleman and a scholar. * 7 ” 
By these converts his rude doctrines were pol- 
ished into a form somewhat Icss shocking to 
good sense and good taste. No proposition 
which he had laid down was retracted. No in- 
decent or ridiculous act which he had done or 
approved was condemned: but what was most 
grossly absurd in his theories and practices was 
softened down, or at least not obtruded on the 
public: whatever could be made to appear 
specious was set in the fairest light: his gib- 
berish was translated into English ; meanings 
which he would have been quite unable to com- 
prehend were put on his phrases ; and hissystem, 
so much improved that he would not have known 
it again, was defended by numerous citations 
from Pagan philosophers and Christian fathers, 
whose names he had never heard.”’* 

Now as Robert Barclay died before George 
Fox, and since Macaulay tells us, that immedi- 
ately after this event, William Penn sought 
safety in obscurity for some years, it follows that 
the great change described in this passage 
must have occurred, if at all, during Fox’s life- 
time—and that he himself actually survived, to 
see the remodelled Quakerism, so entirely dis- 
tinct from that which be had been laboring to 
establish. A variety of facts demonstrate that 
no such revolution occurred. In the first place, 
the only authority adduced in support of the as- 
sertion, is the notorious pamphlet, ‘The Snake 
in the Grass,” written by a hitter enemy of 
Friends, and even this writer does not represent 
the change as nearly so extensive, as that de- 
scribed in the History of England. Then again, 
turn for a moment to the chronological chart, 
and consider the period when it must have been 
accomplished, and the multitude of persons who 
must have been e-gnisant of it. For Quakerism 
was not a new thing in 1667 and 1668—when 
Robert Barclay and William Penn, then both 
young men, allied themselves with it. George 


* History of England, vol. iv. p. 30. 
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Fox had now been a preacher for twenty years 
—hundreds of his first converts, who were 
young when Charles I. was beheaded, were now 
in the meridian of life, and those who were then 
middle-aged, were now advancedin years. These 
people had brought forth much good fruit* in 
the twenty years between 1648 and 166%, and 
had given unequivocal proofs of their power of 
organization, of their constancy in enduring suf- 
fering, of their strength to triumph over danger- 
ous heresies. In 1659, seven thousand women 
(whose names may still be read by the curious), 
supported by double that number of men, peti- 
tioned Parliament for the abolition of tithes. 
In the same year, three of these pre-Barclayian 
Friendssuffered martyrdom on Boston Common. 
In 1662, nearly five thousand persons of this 
persuasion were prisoners, for conscience’ sake, 
in England—five hundred of them in London 
alone. The difficulties of the marriage question 
had been grappled with long before this momen- 
tous epoch of 1668—and by that period great 
progress had been made in the institution of 
“meetings for discipline.” Consider further, 
that the acquisition of “‘ascholar,’ “a gentle- 
man,” was not made by the society for the first 
time in 1668 : several of its earliest ministers had 
been magistrates and clergymen. Burroughs 
and Howgill and Audland, were all men of edu- 
cation: Samuel Fisher, who addressed the Jews 
ina Hebrew epistle, and defended his views 
in sundry Latin pamphlets, was a subtle dis- 
putantandascholar. These facts, culled almost 
promiscuously, from multitudes that might be 
adduced, show how firmly established was 
Quakerism in 1668—what proofs it had then 
given of vitality, and what progress had been 
made in its organization. They show also how 
very difficult it would have been, for two young 
men to accomplish such a change as has been 
described, even had there been occasion for it, 
or had they desired to make it. The annals of 
the Society mention no great revolution as ori- 
ginating at this period: neither Sewell nor 
Gough, nor Besse, nor Fox himself, nor George 
Whitehead, nor William Penn, nor Robert Bar- 
clay, so far as 1 am aware, alludes to it. Yet if 
Macaulay’s narrative be correct, it was as great 
a transformation as would be the metamorphose 
of the St. George-in-the-east congregation into 
that of Devonshire House ! 

These considerations, in connection with the 
admission, that ‘“‘ no proposition of Fox’s was 
withdrawn and none of his acts disowned ”— 
and the fact that the distinguishing practices of 
the Society in relation to Worship, Ministry, 
Oaths, non-payment of Tithes, &c., were as dis- 
tinctly set forth and acted on, previous to 
1668 as at any subsequent time, completely dis- 
prove the existence of any great theological 


change through the influence of Penn and Bar- 
clay. Yet Lord Macaulay had a ground-work 
of truth, on which to erect his specious super- 
structure, and having (as I think) entirely mis- 
construed the character of George Fox—and 
being puzzled to account for the character of 
the Society of Friends—no doubt this theory 
was “developed” to meet the difficulty. Un- 
doubtedly the Quakerism of 1690, as contrasted 
with the Quakerism of 1650, presented in its 
outward manifestations a very different aspect. 
In what respect? Not in things very tangible, 
and easily described—though we might notice, 
the more general observance of the first day of 
the week as a day of rest, at the latter date, and 
also the cessation of interruptions to public wor- 
ship—but much more marked was the change 
in general manners and conduct. The Friends 
were more quiet in all their doings—more re- 
spectful of the proprieties of society. They were 
a richer body, and it must in honesty be added, 
they were less earnest, less zealous for “the 
truth.”’ The English people, speaking of them 
as a whole, observed the Sabbath pharisaically 
in 1650, and desecrated it in 1690, which ae- 
counts for some change of practice in a “ testi- 
mony-bearing” church. The absence of ex- 
travagant or fanatical acts in 1690, is attributa- 
ble partly to the soothing effect of the cessation 
of persecution, partly to the much lower temper- 
ature of men’s passions, and partly to the in- 
fluence of George Fox, who now, “ mellowed by 
age, a wiser and a gentler man,” steadily exerted 
himself to restrain excesses. The effect of the 
disciplinary system he had established, in re- 
pressing the outgoings of restless spirits, and 
the benumbing effect of wealth, complete a 
catalogue of causes amply sufficient to account 
for the undemonstrative character of the Society 
in 1690. 


(To be continued.) 





CHILDREN, FLOWERS AND Ports.—There 
seems a close connection between children and 
flowers—-the children of men and the children 
of the earth. Flowers constitute their great 
natural playthings, and the young heart rejoices 
over the possession of a bunch of wayside 
flowers. And between the unstained mind of 
the child and the susceptible nature of the poet, 
there is a strong likeness. As the child loves, 
so loves the poet; childhood and genius alike 
admiring the grand and beautiful in nature, and 
alike regardless of the pomps and vanities of 
life. The child’s prattle and the muse’s tongue 
speak the praises of the flowers, rejoicing in 
their fragrance and color, and touched with 
sadness, when the color fades and the odor has 
departed. The busy people of the world, active 
in its hard reality, intent on enterprise and 
speculation, have little sympathy with the 
child’s enjoyment or the poet’s sentiment: to. 
such, a primrose isa yellow primrose, nothing 


* Oliver Cromwell said of them in 1654 that nowa 
people had risen up, that he could ‘‘ not win either 
With gifts, honors, offices, or places.’’ 
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more; but it is more to the child and more to 
the poet.—Ladies’ Treasury. 


WATER BAPTISM NEITHER A SACRAMENT NOR 
AN ORDINANCE. 


BY JOSEPH 8. SEWELL. 
(Concluded from page 261.) 


The words of Peter on the day of Pentecost 
are also regarded by some as decidedly authori- 
tative on this subject. For being an answer to 
the question, “‘ What must we do?”’ they are 
supposed plainly to enjoin on every anxious en- 
quirer the duty, not only of repentance, but also 
of being baptized in the name of Jesus; and 
the promise of receiving the Holy Ghost is con- 
sidered as being made by the Apostle only to 
those who should conform in both these partic- 
ulars.* Whilst the fact that on this occasion 
Peter and the rest of the Apostles were, without 
doubt, under an extraordinary influence of the 
Holy Spirit, is supposed to give irresistible 
authority to his words. I admit this last to be 
the case, but I demur to the inference which 
has been drawn from them. 

Accustomed to ceremonial observances of one 
kind or other from their childhood, there would 
be nothing at all peculiar to the Jews now ad- 
dressed by Peter in the direction which he gave 
them. And thoroughly understanding, as they 
would do, that a being baptized in the name of 
Jesus implied an open avowal of allegiance to 
Him, the question which it would suggest to 
their minds would be simply this—Am I prepared 
to make this public avowal? I therefore con- 
clude that these words of the apostle, if applied 
to avxious enquirers of the present day, whilst 
plainly enjoining the duty, of openly confessing 
Christ before men, by no means necessarily fix 
the way in which this confession is to be made. 
They are in accordance with the words of Paul, 
Rom. x. 9—‘ That if thou shalt confess with 
thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in 
thine heart that God hath raised him from the 
dead, thou shalt be saved.” At the same time, 
I readily admit that as the passage in Matthew 
xxviii. gives the Saviour’s sanction to the rite 
when practised by the apostles, so these words 
of Peter show that in this respect they acted 
uuder the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

Thus far Seripture leads us, but I am unable 
to find anything that will take us further. In 
the epistles,—where, if anywhere, we should es- 
pecially look for directions on this subject,—we 
find only a few incidental allusions to it. These 
may indeed support us up to the point we have 
already reached, but they are generally more 





*That baptism with water was not ‘‘ interposed as 
a necessary condition of the gift of the Holy Ghost,’’ 
is evident, when we remember that it was the fact of 
the Holy Ghost’s having been already given to Corne- 
lius and his friends, which Peter brought forward as 
the reason why they should be baptized. 
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calculated to lessen the importance of the rite in 
our eyes, and appear to allude more frequentl 
to a spiritual than to an outward baptism. | will 
only allude to 1 Peter iii. 21. 

Here baptism is said'to save us as the ark 
saved Noah and his family. They in the ark 
were by it brought safely through the water. So 
also, those who have entered the Church of 
Christ and become its living members, are saved 
‘through the resurrection of Jesus Christ.” 
Here the ark appears to me evidently spoken of 
as typical of the Church, though Baptism is the 
word employed by the Apostle to suggest this 
idea, inasmuch as it was by Baptism that they 
were admitted into the Church. It matters 
little whether the Apostle whilst writing was 
thinking of an outward or a spiritual baptism, 
for in either case he alluded to it figuratively; 
but nobody need for one moment so far misun- 
derstand him as to consider the outward baptism 
as possessing any saving virtue when he so 
pointedly adds, “ Not the putting away of the 
filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good con- 
science toward God.” 

I think I have said sufficient to show that 
Water Baptism is alluded to in the New Testa- 
ment, just as we might expect it would be, if 
we are to regard it simply as a rite intended for 
the early Church, answering important ends in 
its establishment, and well adapted to its circum- 
stances ; but that it is not alluded to as, judging 
from the way in which the ceremonies of the 
law of Moses were enjoined, we might reason- 
ably expect it would be, if it were intended to be 
an ordinance of universal and permanent obliga- 
tion. For— 

We find no account of the institution of the 
rite ; nothing plainly setting forth the obliga- 
tion of the believer to submit to it ; and no di- 
rection of any kind whatever as to the details of 
the ceremony ; that is as to the mode in which 
it is to be administered ; who are the proper 
subjects for it; when it should take place; or 
who should administer it. 

Another and a very important question still 
presents itself. Though we may admit the con- 
clusion just arrived at, yet seeing that we must 
also admit that the Apostles when baptizing 
acted under the Divine direction, and that this 
was in their time the authorized mode of admit- 
ting into the fellowship of the Church, have we 
any authority for making a change? or, even 
supposing the Church had liberty to do so, would 
such a step be wise ? 

If the Church up to the present day had 
made no change, it might be difficult to answer 
either of these questions in the affirmative ; but 
an entire change has almost universally been 
made, and the question is not, Are we at liberty 
now to alter our practice? but, Are we under 
obligation to return ? 

I say an entire change has been already made, 
in the first place as to the mode of administering 
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the rite. For though in the New Testament 
there may be nothing toguide us with certainty 
as to the exact mode in which Baptism was ad- 
ministered, there are none, I believe, who have 
at all examined the subject, who could honestly 
suy they believed the apostles baptized by 
sprinkling. Ifany of them, or any of those who 
lived in their days, were now to rise from the 
dead, and visit one of our churches whilst the 
minister was taking water from the font to 
spriukle it on an infant; if they were to listen 
to the solemn vows made by godfather and god- 
mother, and hear the words of the service read 
over the helpless little one ; does any one sup- 
pose that they would recognise in this ceremony 
the rite which they had called Baptism? And 
yet for how many centuries has this form, or 
one like it, been the almost universal one of the 
Church ! 

And not only is the mode of administering the 
rite changed, but the purport and object of it 
are also. 7'hen—as far as I am able to judge— 
Baptism appears to have been a confession of 
Christ before men, a voluntarily taking upon 
himself the solemn responsibilities involved in 
the name of Christian. Now—except among 
the Baptists and a few others, it assumes more 
the character of a dedicatory rite, or perhaps 
still more frequently of one in which some in- 
herent power of qualifying the recipient for a 
place in the kingdom of Heaven is supposed to 
exist. Meanwhile other forms have been made 
use of for answering the purpose Water Baptism 
once appears to have served ; viz., confirmation 
by some, and admission to the “ Lord’s Supper” 
by others. 

But if it is difficult to state what was the ex- 
act purport of Baptism in the times of the 
Apostles, it is much more difficult to say what 
it is now. Witness the interminable contro- 
versies which have taken place between Catholic 
and Protestant, High Churchman and Low 
Churchman, Independent and Baptist, on this 
subject. Consequently the Church is in a to- 
tally different position in this respect from what 


it once was. Then, in the Church and out of 


the Church, the subject was understood. Now, 
it is not so, and the question is not, merely, Are 
we under obligation to return to the original 
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redound far more to the glory of the Redeemer. 


I believe, also, that the Church is not only at 
liberty, under the circumstances I have men- 
tioned, to set aside Water Baptism altogether, 
but that it would act wisely in doing so, and 
that in no other way is it likely that the perni- 
cious errors on thissubject, which have so long 
been propagated, will be uprooted. 

T believe, with all its imperfections, the So- 
ciety of Friends has already done great service, 
by presenting to the Christian world, as it has 
done over and over again during the last two hun- 
dred years, examples of holy and heavenly-minded 
Christians, devoted to the service of their Lord, 
who lived in peace and joy, and died in the full 
hope of a blissful eternity, and who yet never 
partook of what are called the sacraments of the 
Church. 

At the same time, whilst I should rejoice to 
see many more feel the liberty that I myself do 
in this respect, far would I be from judging any 
who believe it to be either unsafe or unwise to 
deviate from the practice of the early Church. 
Only let them see to it that they attach no more 
importance to the rite than the Apostles did ; 
and that in no respect they be found trusting to 
any outward baptism for being made one whit 
more clean in the divine sight, or for being 
brought one whit more closely inio fellowship 
with the body of Christ. This, the baptism of 
the Spirit only can accomplish ; for it is ‘ by 
the one Spirit,”’ and by that only, that “ we are 
baptized into the one body.” This is the bap- 
tism which John’s prefigured, and which the 
Saviour came to administer, and how infinitely 
more important it is that we should be partakers 
of it, than of that which is only outward. 

Within the last few years, there appears to 
have been in many places a great increase of 
earnestness in seeking for a larger participation 
of this blessing. Nor have those who have thus 
sought, sought in vain. And one of the strik- 
ihg results of the outpouring of the Spirit in 
these places, has been the much closer drawing 
together of lively Christians of different deno- 
minations in the unity which the Spirit gives. 
“ He,” said our Saviour, “ shall receive of mine 
and shall shew it unto you.” And the more 
the Church shall know of the Baptism of the 


practice ? but—Is the Church called upon to! Spirit, the more will the Lord Jesus Christ be 
spend its time and strength in endeavoring, with | the one centre round which we shall all gather. 
the little light that Scripture throws upon the; And gathered there, our painful divisions shall 
subject, so to enlighten the public mind, that/ melt away in the light of his glorious counte- 
whilst retaining the rite it shall be properly un-| nance; for “ they shall see eye to eye when the 
derstood, and the superstitions connected with it | Lord shall bring again Zion.” May we thenall 
removed? For until this is in some measure! unite in daily earnest prayer that we ourselves, 
the case, the main object of the ceremony would that the Church, and the World, may know more 
appear to be lost. | what it is to be baptized with this Holy Baptism. 
I rejoice in believing that a task at once so 
tedious and so hopeless is far from being imposed} Communion with God is the best preparation 
upon it; that its time and strength are called! for intercourse with men. Nothing so much 
for to be expended in labors of a much nobler | awakens the mind and affections, nothing so 
and more profitable character, and which shall' much draws a man out of himself, nothing so 
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much insures right guidance in all we say and 
do, as prayer, in which the soul engages in hum- 
ble, holy, filial fellowship with Him who is in- 
visible. 
































Report of the Committee of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting on the examination of the School 
Establishment among the Shawnees. 

To the Yearly Meeting : 


The Committee to visit Friends’ Institution 
among the Shawnees in Kansas, have attended 
to the appointment, and are united in reporting, 
that we visited the Establishment about the 
middle of the Sixth-month, and were kindly re- 
ceived by James Stanley and Rachel, his wife, 
the Superintendent and Matron in charge, and 
Lydia Butler, the Teacher of the School. We 
found the premises in as good order as circum- 
stances would well admit of, and the family and 
Indian children enjoying good health generally. 
The School consisted of 24 children, 12 boys and 
12 girls, to wit: 7 Shawnees, 10 Ottawas, 2 Wy- 
andotts, 1 Stockbridge, 1 Brotherton, 1 Seneca, 
1 Chippewa, 1 New York Indian, and three 
white children of the family—27 in all. The 
general order of the family and school was 
good—as good perhaps as we might expect to find 
in any family of nearly 40 persons. All of the 
Indian children can now speak English except- 
ing five, who had been recently admitted. They 
all appear to be making good progress in learn- 
ing under the efficient management and instruc- 
tion of their present teacher. We were highly 
gratified, in particular, with their recitations in 
Geography, and their answers in Scripture. 
They are nearly all orphans, having either no 
parents, or only one parent living. About 20 
other children had lately been offered to the Su- 
perintendent by the Ottawas, whom he had post- 
poned receiving on account of the low state of 
his means to sustain the expenses. 

The farm consists of 320 acres of first rate 
land; of this, about 100 acres are in corn, 40 in 
wheat, 25 in oats, 25 in meadow, 5 rented out, 
10 about the buildings, and the rest, about 115 
acres, not broken, and the greater part in shrub- 
woods. The crops all looked well—except that 
the cultivation of the corn was behind hand—the 
season having been very favorable ; but we be- 
lieved that the Superintendent was overcharged 
with cares, in proportion to his means, and feared 
that part of the crop might suffer for want of 
attention. We have since understood that this 
has been the case, partly on account of protract- 
ed wet weather. 

It will be observed, that so far as the Shaw- 
nees are concerned, the School is nearly a fail- 
ure, as only 7 of their children out of 200 to 250 
belonging to that tribe, are now receiving its 
benefits. We believe this decline, as to them, is 
owing to several causes. One probably is, the 
unsettlement in the minds of the tribe. Most 





















































































































































































































































inspires simple honesty of purpose, nothing so 




























to education itself. 
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of them are farmers, and they are located upon 
a district of land, not excelled probably by any 
other in Kansas, and having few equals even in 
the rich valleys of the West. But their annui- 
ties, which have been paid them for some years 
by our government, instead of exciting them to 
industry, economy, and spirited improvement, 
would appear to have had a contrary effect, by 


enabling them to live in indolence, and contract 


habits of vice and drunkenness, leading to de- 


generacy: also to cause them to be infested with 
a class of rapacious whites, whose example and 
influence are deleterious in a high degree. 
There are some Shawnees, however, who are ex- 
ceptions to this, who are moral and temperate, 
and are well off as to property: but there isa 
general restlessness among them, owing to the 
above cause, and to their aversion to becoming 
subject to the State laws, and hence a disposition 
to sell their lands, and remove to the southern 
border of Kansas, where they can again be more 
exclusively to themselves. 


Another reason is, there are some district day 


schools organized, so that some who desire to do 
so, can and do send their children to those 
schools; and thus they are able to give their 
children some education without parting with 
them from their families. 
be indulgent, and to be sensitive as to the treat- 
ment which their children must sometimes re- 
ceive in the Boarding Schools in order to sub- 
ject them to the required discipline. 


They are reputed to 


Another, and perhaps the greatest on their 


part, is the natural carelessness usually prevail- 


ing in ignorant and uncivilized communities as 
Few of them, therefore, 
take much interest in the schools. 

To the foregoing may be added, on our part, 
1. A lack of sufficient funds to prosecute the 
concern to the best advantage; 2. Overtax- 
ing those we employ with more services than 
they are able to perform to profit; 3. Too fre- 
quent changes in the Superintendents and 
‘Teachers (for these should be devoted persons 
of much Christian endurance and patience, who 
can remain in their positions for years together) ; 
and, 4. A want of that missionary spirit and 
those Christian gifts which are necessary to 
success, in the Superintendent, Teachers and 
others employed in the concern. 

If the foregoing views needed confirmation, 
examples in point are within observation. A 
large establishment, munificently supplied with 
income, and every appurtenance (so far as ap- 
pears), which could well be desired, as to build- 
ings, ete.—enjoying the favor and patronage of 
the government, and of proportions sujficient to 
educate all the Shawnee children of the tribe \an- 
guishes, with a bare existence as to a school, 
nearly to a failure, with very little usefulness, 
for the same reasons above mentioned, and pert- 
haps others in addition. While another estab- 
lishment, which having not suffered for want 
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of sufficient means, but which has had one per- 
severing and devoted Superintendent for 24 
years, has in it more than 60 students of the 
tribe in which it is located, and is in prosperous 
and profitable progress. 

We give it as the judgment of the Committee, 
that the success of an Institution of this kind 
depends, under Providence, upon the employ- 
ment of well qualified Superintendents and 
Teachers, who will remain with some degree of 
permanence, in the work, and give their 
hearts conscientiously to it ; and that such qual- 
ification and devotedness are indispensable. 


It now appears probable, that the title, in fee- 
simple, to the land upon which our Institution 
is located, will be obtained by treaty before very 
long, as the Shawnees have given their consent, 
and the present administration in our govern- 
ment will probably favor it; if, however, this 
shall fail, the premises may be obtained by pur- 
chase, under the treaty of 1854, if rightly at- 
tended to. But if this shall not be the result, 
and if the premises pass out of our possession, 
we would favor employing the proceeds of the 
value of the improvements to the purchase of 
other property in some suitable location for a 
Boarding School for Indian children without 
distinction of tribe : for we believe that the hearts 
of Friends are warm in this work of benevolence 


and labor of love, and that they will contribute 
for its support and continuance, if they can be 
satisfied that their contributions and their labors 


are efficient and profitable. But we believe the 
prospect of extensive benefit to the Shawnees 
exclusively, is not sufficiently encouraging, for 
the future, to justify the labor, care and expen- 
diture, w hich are indispensable to such an estab- 
lishment. Much good has been done to the 
Shawnees, as a tribe, since our Socicty first com- 
menced their labors with them—a fact which 
they freely, and many of them gratefully ac- 
knowledge—but the state of things is now so 
changed, that a change in our course of proceed- 
ing is called for. 

We unhesitatingly believe, that a well con- 
ducted Indian Boarding School, for the benefit 
of the half-civilized and wild tribes of the West, 
from whom we might wish to receive children 
to educate, under the management of Christian 
officers of adequate ability and permanence as 
aforesaid, with an ample appropriation of means, 
might and would be sufficiently patronized by 
the Indians ; that its success, under Providenee, 
would be certain; and that its advantages to 
them would be inestimable. Without the re- 
quisites above named, such an Institution would 
be a failure. A large proportion—perhaps 
nearly all the children sent to such an [nstitu- 
tion would be orphans ; but this would not in 
the least militate against the work—on the con- 
trary, it would be “desirable, for such children 
remain with fewer interruptions of absence, and 
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for a longer time in the Institution, And above 
all, it should be the united effort, uppermost in 
the mind, that while we labor to instruct them 
in literature, agriculture, housewifery, moral 
discipline, and the arts of civilized life, their re- 
ligious instruction in the principles, precepts, 
and doctrines of Christianity should be care- 
fully attended to. We would heartily commend 
the modification of the present, or the establish- 
ment of a new Institution of the character here 
designated, to the solid and weighty considera- 
tion of the Y early Meeting. To accomplish any- 
thing valuable, requires a mind disposed to act, 
a willingness to be made useful under Divine in- 
fluence, in promoting the welfare and happiness 
of our fellow men, with our labor and means, 
and with those abilities, which are given to us 
for a good end; and when these are guided by 
prudence, discretion, and a prayerful spirit, 
leaning with an humble reliance for help on 
the arm of Divine Power and Goodness, there is 
every reason to believe that His favor and bless- 
ing will be granted, when thus engaged under 
His sanction. 

In the management of such an Institution, the 
Book Accounts of the establishment should be 
kept full, clear and explicit, and if the Institu- 
tion be under the care of a Committee, a clear 
quarterly statement of account-current should 
be laid before them; and no one should be en- 
trusted with the management of the finances and 
affairs of such a concern who is incapable of 
keeping such book accounts accurately and ex- 
plicitly, nor any one who does not manage his 
own affairs successfully and economically. 


We also think the Committee should hold 
their meetings frequently at the establishment ; 
the advantages of which are too obvious to re- 
quire comment. And inasmuch as many valu- 
able Friends are now settled in Kansas, with a 
prospect of more, we propose that the Committee 
which is now standing be dissolved, either the 
present year or at no very distant date; and 
that a new one be appointed, most of whom shall 
be residents of Kansas: and that they meet 
quarterly, and at the premises of the school at 
least twice in the year. Also, that one or two 
Friends be appointed as correspondents with the 
Committee for each Quarterly Meeting, and re- 
siding in the limits thereof, and that they and 
the Committee bold an annual meeting toge- 
ther at Whitewater, at the time of the Yearly 
Meeting, and make a united annual Report, 
showing the expenses for the year, and the gen- 
eral finances in a condensed account-current, 
also the number of students, and a careful sum- 
mary of their progress and general condition. 


In conclusion, we wish to say that, in the fore- 
going remarks and statements, there is no inten- 
tion to cast reflection upon any one who is now, 
or who has heretofore been, connected with the 


| establishment ; but to give candidly, as appears 
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tive thereto. 








Evisan CoFFIN, 

JONATHAN BALDWIN, 

Wo. H. Corrtn. 
Eighth month 12th, 1861. 


























carry them into effect. ] 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MO, 4, 1862. 





THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW.—Our present 
number is the first bearing the date of 1862. 
Whatever may be the political result of the ex- 
isting conflict of arms, the year just closed will 
long be memorable in the history of our coun- 
try. We have no doubt that it will afford new 
confirmation of the Christian truth that “the 





























God.” Not less will be the evidence in the end 











war, and that, when peaceful negotiations are 
eventually resorted to, as they must be, nothing 
has been gained which might not have been 
secured without shedding one drop of blood. 
But these are lessons which unregenerate man 
is slow to learn. Refusing to rely upon the 
protecting care of the Almighty when obeying 
his commands to abstain from war, he yet loudly 
proclaims his faith that Divine power will crown 
him with victory when he revolts against them. 

Turning to our own Religious Society, while 
we have to lament that a portion of our young 
members have been induced by specious rea- 
sonings, and the excitement of the day, to take 
an active part in the civil war; and some of an 
older class have not faithfully avoided all par- 
ticipation in it, there is still reason to believe 
that the defection has been less than it was dur- 
ing the Revolutionary contest. In a recent ex- 
amination of the records of a Monthly Meeting 
near this city, it was found that, from 1775 to 
1782, fifty-six members were dealt with, and a 
large portion of the number disowned, for deviat- 
ing, in various ways, from “the testimony of 
faithful Friends against the commotions and 
tumults” of that period. Amongst those who 
were disowned was a great-grandfather of the 
writer, and his offence consisted in “ signing 
paper currency for carrying on the war, and 
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to be our duty, our views and convictions rela- 


[The Yearly Meeting adopted the suggestions 
in the above Report, and made arrangements to 


wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of 


that disappointment is an inevitable fruit of 
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sawing stuff [tent poles] for military services.” 
It may, perhaps, be doubted whether all our 
members who have contributed in an equal de. 
gree toward the support of the present war, 
have been brought in a similar manner under 
the care of Monthly Meetings. 

A striking feature of the defection from the 
principles of peace in our Society during the 
Revolution, was the organization in this city of 
the Society of Free Quakers, who professed to 
hold all the other principles and doctrines of 
Friends. The Society is extinct, but the house 
which was built for their place of worship still 
remains at the S. W. corner of Arch and Fifth 
Streets, and is occupied by the Apprentices’ 
Library. 

Afflicted as our country has been, during the 
past year, through the evil passions and per- 
versity of men, and few as are those who feel 
disposed to obey the commands of our Saviour: 
“Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them that despitefully use you and persecute 
you,” our Father in heaven has yet made his 
sun to rise and has sent his rain so that health 
and abundance have covered the land. We 
have seen, however, that man still “ goeth to his 
long home,” and our own columns have told of 
bereavements that have fallen upon the living, 
even while the record shows that consolations 
have abounded, and that many of the righteous, 
through the mercy of their Redeemer, have been 
called to an everlasting inheritance. The ad- 
vent of a new year is generally regarded as a 
proper time for an examination of our worldly 
accounts, and, while we should at all times have 
our attention fixed upon laying up treasure in 
heaven, this occasion seems peculiarly fitted to 
press the individual inquiry, “‘ How much owest 
thou unto my Lord?” 


But our pages also bear evidence that the 
solemn rite which is “honorable in all,” and to 
which our Saviour gave the sanction of his 
presence when he performed the “ beginning of 
miracles,” has not been neglected amongst us. 
May the holy obligations and the high and im- 
portant responsibilities which belong to marriage, 
both in its inception and during the existence of 
the covenant, be so sacredly and faithfully ful- 
filled that it shall be the means of comfort and 
happiness in this life, and promote a preparation 
for the life to come. 
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The past year has been one of disaster to 
many professed religious journals, both in the 
North and in the South, but we are glad to be 
able to state that the circulation of the Review 
is nearly as large at present as it was before the 
war prevented us from sending it to subscribers 
in Virginia, North Carolina and Tennessee. We 
are also assured that the “ solid, practical read- 
ing’’ furnished by Friends’ Review is increas- 
ingly valued, particularly by Friends in the 
West. Perhaps we may be allowed the intro- 
duction here of two or three of the many en- 
couraging remarks incidentally made in letters 
from correspondents. A Friend in England, who 
is well acquainted with the state and wants of 
our Society in this country, after kindly offering 
to occasionally forward a certain periodical, 
briefly adds,—“ And here I may express the 
trust that neither present calamities nor any 
other discouragements may check the progress 
of the Review.” Another valued Friend, who 


resides in the West, and holds an appointment 
of great trust and influence, recently wrote as 
follows to the Editor :—“I wish to say in re- 
gard to the Review, that it has been entirely 


satisfactory to me, and has I think been success- 
ful in as generally pleasing its subscribers as 
any paper ever can be expected to be. With 
some appreciation of the labor and responsibil- 
ity connected with thy position in it, 1 wish to 
encourage thee to go forward as thou hast done, 
and I have no doubt that thou wilt subserve the 
best interests of our Society, and the cause of 
our Divine Master.” 

Whilst he feels that his most earnest labors 
fall far short of accomplishing what he desires, 
the Editor is not insensible to the encourage- 
ment thus offered ; and still hoping for the con- 
tinued charitable forbearance of ull his readers, 
he craves for them the true prosperity which it 
is his pleasure, not less than duty, to endeavor to 
promote. 


—+—~198> — 


Diep, in West Falmouth, Mass, on the 23d of 6th 
month last, Cuioz 8. Hitt, wife of Lebbeus Hill, 
aged 33 years, a member of Sandwich Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. A few extracts from her memoranda, 
penned during her sickness, show some of the trials 
and exercises through which she passed, and that 
earnest engagement of mind with which she sought 
the kingdom, which is righteousness and peace. 

Under date of 8th mo. 1st, 1860, she writes, ‘‘Oh ! 
that I could be patient, and bear my sufferings with- 
out murmuring ; but that I cannot do, so long as I 
have a restless nature. 

8th mo. 9th. This morning my sufferings are 
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quite relieved ; but still I feel that I am frail, and 
dependent on my Heavenly Father for every bless- 
ing. Oh! that I could stay my mind on Him alone. 

8th mo. 12th. For a day or two my mind has 
wandered from my Heavenly Father, and I had al- 
most concluded that I was a poor forsaken one; but 
last night I sensibly felt his calming influences. May 
I learn to trust more in Him. 

8th mo. 16th. Weak to-day in body and mind. 
Oh Lord! make plain whatever thou hast for me to 
do. How thankful I ought to be for the cares and 
kindnesses of my friends. How untiring to makeme 
comfortable have been the efforts ofmy dear husband, 
father and mother, brother and sister. Many are the 
blessings, but I am unworthy of them. 

8th mo. 17th. Oh Lord! wilt thou enable me to 
trust in Thee continually ; that I may be kept in 
safety ; that I may be prepared to meet what further 
trials may be my allotment. 

10th mo. 20th. Dearest Lord! grant that thy life- 
giving presence may attend me through the valley of 
the shadow of death, that I may fear no evil: that 
thy rod and thy staff may comfortme. Oh! thissin- 
ful heart of mine must be cleansed from its dross and 
tin, by the Holy Ghost and fire.”’ 

A few months later she writes, ‘‘In my Father’s 
presence is fulness of joy ; there I am free from fear. 
He watches over me by night and by day. 

2d mo., 1861. Many are my afflictions. 
me patience to bear them all! 

3d mo. Ist. Oh! that I could praise the Lord for 
his kindness and tender mercy toward me. Iam 
poor, and blind, and miserable, and of myself can do 
nothing. I desire to be watchful. 

4th mo. May I be found waiting upon the dear 
Master! willing to be what He would have me to 
be: humble and dependent. I am a poor worm, 
but still I resume my cry, Father continue thy care 
over me, 

5th mo. O Lord! Idesire that thou wouldst form 
and fashion me according to thy will; and that thou 
would strengthen me to bear all my afflictions ; for 
thou alone art able.”’ 

Some articles of her dress caused her some un- 
easiness of mind. She felt now that the truth re- 
quired plainness ; and regretted very much that she 
had ever deviated therefrom, whilst in health. 

To part with her near friends, and particularly her 
husband and little daughter, was a close trial. 
But through Divine assistance she was enabled to 
leave them in his care, who careth for all his crea- 
tures. 

During her protracted illness her light was often 
obscured ; doubt and fears, and a sense of her own 
unworthiness, would pervade her mind; but as her 
eye was single, heavenly light with increased bright- 
ness would sweetly shed its peaceful and calming 
influence on her troubled mind. 

Her friends and relatives have the comforting evi- 
dence that her close was peace; and that through 
much tribulation she entered the kingdom of right- 
eousness and peace. 


Diep, in Hamilton Co., Ind., on the 15th of 10th 
mo. last, Jesse B. Grorcs, in the 36th year of his 
age; a member of Richland Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Indiana. 

He bore a lingering illness of four years with 
Christian patience and resignation. Although the 

| change was sudden and unexpected, his friends have 
the comfortable hope that his end was peace. 


O grant 


_—_— oo 


“ Trouble and perplexity drive me to prayer, 
and prayer drives away perplexity and trouble.” 
— Melancthon. 
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POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1862. | ing his glass for a moment in the direction of 

The Subscriber has now ready his Pocket Almanac , the shot, he said, in his cool way, ‘ Well aimed, 

for 1862. Price, 6 cents. It will be sent by mail, ' captain; but no more; they are our own 99th !” 

post-paid, on receipt of the price, in postage stamps. | This sad blunder has been repeated too often 

Henny Lonostaers, in the armies of Jesus. With what fatal fre. 
No. 1336 Chestnut street. : 

quency have great guns of the church, which 

ie might have battered down citadels of Satan, been 

misdirected against Christian brethren. 





HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 
The Semi-Annual Examination of the Students will | i‘ 
begin on Second-day, the 27th inst. The Term will 
close on the 29th. The Summer Term will begin on From the London Spectator. 


Fourth-day, 2d mo. 19th. Applications for admis- HOW TO PROCURE CHEAP COTTON. 
sion may be made to JosEpH Porrs, Agent, at the 


' 
Office, No. 109 N. 10th St., or to | The strongest objection entertained by the 
| 





Cuartes Yarnat, Sec. of the Board, English friends of the South to sudden emanci- 
1st mo. 4th. No. 126 South 12th St. | pation is, we believe, a secret one. They fear 
ee ‘that the slave once emancipated would not work, 
OUR ENGLISH TONGUE. ‘and that without his labor cheap American 
There is nothing that will more help to form | °°tton would be an impossibility. We would 
an English heart in ourselves and in others than |7¢¢ommend all such doubters to peruse a short 
will this. We could scarcely have a single les- and exceedingly plain-spoken pamphlet on the 
son on the growth of our English tongue, we | Westion, just issued by 4. Atkinson, an Ameri- 
could scarcely follow up one of its significant | C#2 cotton-spinner. It will not take them an 
words, without having unawares a lesson in Eng- hour, and we are greatly mistaken as to the 
lish history as well, without not merely falling effect of argument on minds rendered keen by 
on some curious fact illustrative of our national | 5¢!f-interest if it does not disabuse them at once 
life, but learning also how the great heart which | and forever of that special form of delusion. 
is beating at the center of that life was gradually | They may still believe slavery patriarchal, plant- 
being shaped and modelled. We should thus; °® benevolent despots, and the negroes serfs, 
grow, too, in our feeling of connection with the |JUSt © passing through a period of real and gra- 
past, of gratitude and reverence to it ; we should | dual civilization,” but at all events they will 
estimate more truly, and therefore more high] Vicon to assert that cotton cannot be cultivated 
what it has done for us, all that it has be- | Without the negro. They will, we feel certain, 
queathed us, all that it has made ready to our | Commence the task still page readily if we 
hands. It was something for the children of: them that the pamphlet is a simple business- a 
Israel, coming into Canaan, to enter upon wells | production ; that a has no allusions “: ‘ 
which they digged not, and vineyards which | “ glorious eagle of our common country, — 
they had not planted; but how much greater a | 8087S above the Alleghanies with a thunderbolt 
boon, how much more glorious a prerogative, |!" 18 mouth and an earthquake in its claws; 
for any one generation to enter upon the inheri- that it contains only one reference to the Amert- 
tance of a language which other generations, by | ©" Constitution, and that one slightly con- 
their truth and toil, have made already a recep- | *¢™Ptuous ; that nothing is said of the inherent 
tacle of choicest treasures, a store-house of so | S¥PeTiority of republican institutions ; and that, 
much unconscious wisdom, a fit organ for ex-|'" short, it is as little like an American pam 
pressing the subtlest distinctions, the tenderest | Phlet, as vigorous common sense, sound judg- 
sentiments, the largest thoughts, and the loftiest | ™¢™ts and good temper can make it. The bo 
imaginations, which, at any time the beart of | Starts with the belief that the war must end In 
man can conceive !— Trench. emancipation, forcible or gradual, and accepts 
at once the extremest consequences of that grand 
The influence of religion should be an atmos- | —, ca = pred himself gm Pang 
phere pervading all things connected with our|\)°° ?2°88 will cease to work, for they 


. : : 7 as ‘ i ; d paupers 
being. It ought to be the element in which the | "¥® and as “ the proportion of colored pau 


Christian /ives, rather than the sanctuary to | and criminals to the colored population in Bos- 
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@hich he retires. ton and New York is only about half that of the 
whites,” he naturally does not imagine that they 
Act so, that the maxim of thy intentions may au pay dre es at he ae ae 
be always a universal law.—Kant. | Cnet een. ogee an See ee 

as if all black men were irredeemably lazy, and 
would, on emancipation, live like Carlyle’s 
' enemies, the black laborers of Jamaica, “‘ up to 
During the Peninsular War, an officer of| their ears in squash.” And even then cotton 
artillery had just served a gun, with admirable | will be produced still cheaper than of old. 
precision, against a body of men posted in a wood| The cost of euch negro to the planter, as 
to his left. When the Duke rode up, after turn-| things stand, is now, per ananum— 
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Interest on a good field hand, value $1, 500, 

at 8 per cont, ° ‘ $120.00 
Insurance 2 per cent, . ° 30.00 
Food, clothing, medicines, and hospital treat- 

ment, ° . ° ° 


90.00 


$240.50 


This account charges the rate of interest 
planters actually pay for money, and assumes 
the highest value for a good slave, but omits all 
mention of negro houses, repairs to buildings, 
cost of tools, salaries of overseers, salaries of 
white men to do the skilled labor, the keep of 
the young, the maintenance of the old, and the 
loss of interest on all except able-bodied hands 
and breeding women. It shows that every able- 
bodied slave costs twenty dollars a month, dr 
twenty-two shillings a week—an income which 
would be wealth tothe two millions of able- 
bodied mean trash, or sufficient to attract the 
unskilled laboring class of the North, or to draw 
over hosts of emigrants ; 
the rate the planter can afford to pay. By the 
universal consent of all parties, slave-owners in- 
cluded, one white man, without an overseer, 
does the work three slaves can accomplish with 
ove. Taking that statement to be only two- 
thirds truae—and it makes no account of the 
colossal loss sustained through the habitual 
wastefulness of four millions of slaves—the 


planter could still pay 44s. a week, and, with 


cotton at 5d. a pound, still flourish and grow 
rich. It is useless to argue that the white trash 
will not work. They will not without pay, or 
on the wretched soil to which the monopoly of 
good land by the great planters condemns them, 
but they work hard enough in the Free States. 
Admitting, however, even that extraordinary 
libel on the South, there remains the broad fact 
that the planter can pay a wage equal to the or- 
dinary protit of gold-digging, and prosper. 

But, granting the wages, it is said white men 
cannot work in the South. The plain answer to 
that fallacy is, that they do do it; that in the 
extreme South there are at this hour 800,000 
free whites, over fifteen years of age, exclusively 
engaged in out-of door agricultural labor. The 
exact numbers are :— 


93,000 
75,000 


In Georgia, 
Alabama, 
Mississippi, 
Texas, 


Louisiana, 
Tennessee, 
56,000 Florida, 

48,000 Arkansas, 
South Carolina, 48,000 


25,000 


And they do not die of it. Some of the cities 
of the South, full of vice and open drains, are 
indeed fatal to health, but the cotton lands are 
unsurpassed for salubrity, and the death-rate is 
lower among whites than blacks. “ The land 
required for cotton culture is a light sandy 
loam, easily worked, the plowing being done 
with a light plow driven by one or two mules, 
ata quick walk ; the cultivation similar to that of 
corn, and as capable of being carried on by im- 


; it is, however, not half 


proved machinery, instead of the universal hoe 
now used by theslaves. The space required for 
each plant varies, according to the richness of the 
soil, but by July Ist, the ground is fully covered. 
During the period of extreme heat little atten- 
tion is required, and while Northern laborers 
are sweltering in the hay-field, under a sun as 
intense as in the South, the cotton-planter mere- 
ly watches the growth of the plant. The work 
of picking requires nimble fingers and the close 
attention of all hands, men, women, and chil- 
dren. It is continued through the cool autumn, 
and in favorable seasons far into the winter. 
One of the great drawbacks to slave cultivation 
is the want of a more dense population, from 
which to draw an extra force during the pick- 
ing season, and fields white with unpicked cot- 
ton are not seldom ploughed up to make ready 
for the planting of the new crop. This would 
not occur under the small allotment system of 
free labor. 

If, then, the white man can work on cotton 
lands as safely as the black man, and the planter 
can afford wages certain to attract free labor, 
what imperils the cotton? We shall be asked 
where the planter is to get capital to pay wages, 
and we answer, just where he gets it now—from 
the cotton-factor, who now helps him to buy the 
black, whose cost amounts to fair wages. Mr. 
Atkinson may well demand the extension of 
freedom over a soil so attractive to the emigrant 
population of the North. Take the case ofa 
man—a real case—who recently settled in Texas, 
and determined to grow cotton for himself. He 
had two sons, no slaves, no servants, and only a 
little land, but he “‘ raised”’ twenty two bales, or 
say ten thousand pounds of cotton, value $1,000, 
besides his food. In other words, he made a 
profit of £250 a year. That is not precisely the 
prospect at which a keen Yankee laborer or in- 
dustrious German emigrant is in the smallest de- 
gree likely to sneer. “And this crop was raised 
on new land, with no buildings, and only settled 
just as wheat land is settled, by the emigrants. 


We have said nothing whatever of the differ- 
ence in product to be caused by a better agri- 
culture. The Southern planter scarcely uses 
the plow, and breaks new land to avoid manure. 
He wastes a third of his crop, the seed, which 
gives excellent soap and most valuable oil, and 
of scientific processes he never hears. Mr. At- 
kinson enters irto all these details, but we pre- 
fer the broad simple facts which contain in 
themselves the whole case ; viz., that the planter 
now pays for slave labor wages whici would at- 
tract the white, and that the white man could 
work as safely as the black on the cotton lands. 


We must make one more extract from Mr. 
Atkinson. It isa dry column of figures, but it 
is nevertheless worth a cursory glance from those 
who believe slavery to be at best an evil neces- 
sity :— 
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is 8q. — Free negroes, 1860. Av.sq-m-| sins. A pardon that will bring peace to the 
elaware, »120 19,723 9.30] conscience on earth, and entitle us to eternal 
Maryland, 11,124 83,718 7-52] vest in heaven. The soldier, in the case before 
13,244 103,441 7.81 | US, gladly accepted the pardon, was melted down 
a by the kindness of his colonel, and wept asa 

Sq. miles. Slaves in 1860. Av. to sq. m. fila would B - t ft h 
S. Carolina, 29,385 402,541 3000 ee ee ee ee 
Georgia, 58,000 462, 230 7.97 of God’s forgiving love without emotion, and 
Florida, 59,268 61,753 1.04 |instead of humbly confessing their sins, and 
Alabama, — 50,722 135,132 8.57 | gladly embracing the pardon offered, they treat 
Mississippi, 47,156 436,696 9.26 Jit with neglect or contempt. What can be the 
Louisiana, 41,255 332,520 8.06 f th ‘3? Th : Se they ao net tal 
Texas, 237,504 180,388 ‘nz | reason of this ? e reason is, they eal. 


Arkansas, 52,198 111,104 2.13 |ize their criminality, or the danger to which 
they are exposed—they do not believe in the 
punishment which their sins deserve, and there- 
fore they treat the gospel as if it were a fable, 
ar a subject of no importance—From an Eng- 
lish Tract. 











575,488 2,422,364 4.21 
Free negroes. 
Isl. of Barbadoes, 166 124,000 747. 
Av. value of land in Barbadoes, $500 per acre. 
Av. prod. sugar per hand in do. Slave, 1,043 Ibs. 
Free, 3,660 lbs. 
Av. cost of sugar per hhd., Slave, $50 
Free, 20 
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FARMERS AND FARMING—SOMETHING ABOUT 
THE EFFECTS OF A ‘‘ GOOD CROP.” 


We all know that the Farmer is frequently 
styled, ina pleasing figure, the ‘‘ bone and sinew” 
of the Country. We are often assured that a 
prosperous Husbandry lies at the fountain head 
of prosperity of every other kind. That Agri- 
culture is the great parent of Commerce; the 
real source of general contentment and welfare; 
the actual mainstay of a government. 

But do we pause and think of the meaning 
that is involved in these rhetorical outbursts ? 
Do we not rather wear a knowing smile, as they 
issue from the lips of the very urbane and affable 
gentlemen who seek our rustic support at the 
polls? Are we not sometimes inclined to say, 
as we read them in our agricultural papers or 
listen to them in our agricultural addresses— 
“ All very well for a pretty period, but I wish 
you had to follow the plow or swing the scythe 
for your living, and ‘try iton!’” Are we not, 
in a word, either so suspicious on the one hand 
of what somebody has styled “ soft sawder,” or, 
on the other, so little accustomed to go beyond 
the limit of our own every-day life, and take a 
larger view of the affairs and events around us, 
—that the often repeated testimony to the vital 
importance of successful farming toa community, 
toa people, to the world, attracts little or no 
attention from us—is passed by as a matter of 
course—and the next time that we happen to 
wanta little greater governmental encouragement 
for an interest of such surpassing magnitude, are 
we not quite contented to meet with our usual 
reception and results—to be promised, and post- 
poned, and snubbed, and forgotten ? 

Would that we had the space, the ability, and 
the data,—in the midst of the pregnant illustra- 
tions now to be found on every side, of the truth 
of all that was ever claimed for agriculture by 
its most fluent eulogists—to point out in fitting 
terms the manifold channels through which its 
successes and failures affect all trade, manufac- 
tures, comforts and luxuries, the stability of in- 
stitutions, the condition of society, the progress 





THE EFFECT OF PARDON. 


In the garrison town of Woolwich, a few years 
ago, a soldier was about to be brought before 
the commanding officer of his regiment, for some 
misdemeanor. The officer entering the soldier’s 
name said, “ Here is , again, what can 
we do with him, he has gone through almost 
every ordeal ?” The sergeant-major, M. B., 
apologized for intruding, and said, “There is 
one thing which has never been done with him 
yet, sir.’ ‘What is that, sergeant-major ?” 
“Well, sir, he has never yet been forgiven.” 
“ ForGIvEN !” said the colonel. “ Here is his 
case entered.” Yes, but the man is not before 
you, and you can cancel it.” After the colonel 
had reflected for a few minutes, he ordered the 
man to be brought in, when he asked what he 
had to say relative to the charges brought 
against him. “ Nothing, sir,” was the reply, 
“only that I am sorry for what I have done.” 
After making some suitable remarks, the colonel 
said, “ Well, we have resolved to forgive you.” 
The soldier was struck with astonishment, the 
tears started from his eyes—he wept. The 
colonel, with the adjutant, and others present, 
felt deeply, when they saw the man so humbled. 
The soldier thanked the colonel for his kindness, 
and retired. The narrator had the soldier un- 
der his notice for two years and a-half after this, 
and never during that time was there a charge 
brought against him, or fault found with him. 
Mercy triumphed! Kindness conquered! The 
man was won! 

This is just the method God adopts with us 
in the everlasting gospel. We are guilty. The 
charges are brought against us. The case is en- 
tered. But the Lord delighteth in merey. He 
seeks to melt us by his love. He is ready to 
forgive: He sends to us saying, “ Only acknow- 
ledge thine iniquities.” And then offers us a 
pardon—a pardon, not of one sin, but of all our 
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of civilization, the hopes and happiness of man. : 


Taking the low rates which the farmer has 
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supported, luxuries both for body and mind 
diffused. That short crops and higher bread, 


realized for the products of the last harvest, we have been prolific of riot and revolution,—some- 
should like to trace the bushel of Indian corn|times dethroning tyrants, sometimes stifling 
for which he has received 10 cents in Central liberties, often converting the hunger for food 
Illinois, and find it returning 10 cents more to| into the thirst for blood, reducing humanity to 


the inhabitants of that State for carriage to 
Chicago, and 2 cents there for storage ; busying 
the navigator of our inland seas, and paying him 
over again all that it has thus far cost, to bring 
iton to Buffalo ; leaving its passing tribute there 
for another handling, discharging its slender toll 
on our canals, and amply remunerating our 
citizens for its transportation over them ; again, 
in our great seaport metropolis, contributing a 
cent or two to agents, and as much more to in- 
surers, and, finally, freighting our vessels for 
Liverpool, where it sells at last, at a price nine 
times as large as that at which it was originally 
purchased. We should like to point out howit 
has put dividends into the pockets of railroad 
managers, and enabled bond-holders, here and 
abroad, to calculate with certainty that their in- 
come will be safe. How it has lightened taxa- 


tion in New York, and busied hundreds of work- 
ing men all along its way to the Ocean, where 
the ship-owner and the capitalist welcome it as 
the signal of sure and healthful activity. How 
it brings back a golden stream, in turn to be dis- 
bursed and distributed, or, through the skill of 


the financier, to accumulate as the source of a 
well directed system of credit, and diffuse a 
beneficial sense of confidence and security 
through every artery of business intercourse. 
We should like the thoughtful reader on the 
Prairies, who has accepted the pitiful sum, as it 
justly seemed to him, for which this bushel of 
corn was sold,—to go back in mind to the days 
before the railroads, and consider in what a sit- 
uation the river blockade would have left him, 
without their aid in seeking a market. We 
should like him, if a patriot—we should like any 
lover of his Country, at the east or west, to 
ponder the reverse of all this picture that has 
just been sketched—a Nation entangled in civil 
War, without food for its people—a commerce 
suddenly brought to a standstill with nothing to 
sell that others want to buy,—-the miseries of 
famine, waiting close upon the horrors of the 
battle-field, the losses of the tradesman and the 
forced idlevess of the mechanic. 

And we should like to have it borne in mind, 
that, while, with abundant food and no market, 
there may be fewer luxuries,—-there is yet little 
peril of starvation. That, with scarcity of food 
—no matter how vast the other resources of a 
country—its poorer classes must suffer first, and, 
in their suffering, involve at length all others, 
from highest to lowest,—as finances are deranged, 
paupers multiplied, business grows stagnant, and 
discontent constantly spreads. That, with pro- 
ductive harvests and ready sales, farms are paid 
for, churches, colleges and public improvements 


the level of the prowling beast of prey, and 
nearly quenching the faith of man in man, or in 
his Maker. 

Who, then, can compute, in any calculation of 
dollars and cents, of guineas and shillings, of 
francs and centimes, the results, present and re- 
mote, that hang upon the prevalence of fine 
weather or frosts, of rains or drouths, of care- 
lessness or skill, of short-sighted improvidence 
or far-seeing discretion in the management of 
the soil,—in a particular time at a particular 
place? That we have the sure promise, that 
‘* seed-time and harvest shall never fail,” is in- 
deed true; but is it not accompanied with the 
warning that he shall not reap, who does no 
more than watch the seasons in their prog- 
ress—that he shall not eat, whose industry and 
energy are found unequal to those emergencies 
into which at any time he may be plunged? 
Let us bear in mind the fundamental position 
which Agriculture occupies—not as a thing to 
be lightly spoken of with the smile of self-satis- 
faction, or in the flowery rhymes of the school- 
boy,—but as involving us in a trust, the respon- 
sibility of which is incaleulably great,—as 
rendering us, not the almoners of God's charity 
to the world, but the agents of His beneficent 
provision—a provision which, like the talents of 
the parable, is susceptible of ten-fold improve- 
ment, if we embrace every means of accomplish- 
ing it which He places within our reach! 

The time seems to us an appropriate one 
for a single word of caution. The London 
Mark Lane Express has repeatedly urged during 
the course of the past season, that our power 
of producing a surplus of grain for foreign 
markets, is now—as some other English journals 
have ranked our goverament—quite at an end ; 
and, as recently as the number for Sept. 30th, 
a correspondent of that journal dating from New 
York, decided, entirely we presume to his own 
satisfaction, that ‘‘ this is likely to be the last 
year that England may expect any shipments of 
breadstuffs to a large amount,” from the United 
States! Whether such predictions are to be 
falsified, rests entirely with the farmers of the 
country ; if, discouraged by prices which ill re- 
ward their labor, they neglect the extra effort : 
that ought to be put forth—in view of the large 
number who have left farming for fighting,—to 
ensure the timely performance of spring opera- 
tions, in the best manner and on a scale as large 
as possible, we may find the country suddenly 
carried next year from an extreme of plenty to 
a condition of comparative scarcity, and our im- 
portations of foreign goods resumed, without our 
having produce of any kind with which to pay 
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solute control over the child until sixteen ; it 
cannot be a difficult matter to do this, except 
in very rare cases, and if that control is not 
wisely and efficiently exercised, it must be the 
parent’s fault ; it is owing to parental neglect or 
remissness. Hence the real source of ninety- 
eight per cent. of the crime of a country such ag 
England or the United States lies at the door 
of the parents. It is a fearful reflection; we 
throw it before the minds of the fathers and 
mothers of our land, and there leave it, to be 
thought of in wisdom, remarking only as to the 


for them. We confess that we anticipate no 
such result. But it is wise to avoid all risk, 
and to err, if error there be, on the side of 
plenty.— The Country Gentleman. 














KINDLING WOOD. 


We lately heard an old gentleman who has 
made his way to great wealth from a very small 
beginning, and who for some years past has in- 
terested himself particularly in agriculture, des- 
canting on the importance to the farmer and 
his hands, that their meals should be promptly 





served at the expected hour. He appeared to 
think that punctuality, here as elsewhere, is one 
of the foremost of the virtues; and that where 
the housewife is never behind-hand with break- 
fast, dinner and supper, ‘ and always gets up in 
the morning good-natured,” a farmer’s road to 
prosperity and success is straight and sure. 
“ But,” he added, “ how can the meals be made 
ready with promptitude, particularly the break- 
fast, unless there is a due supply of proper 
KINDLING woop?” It struck us that, at this 
seascn, it might be appropriate tojog the mem- 
ories of husbands or sons, with regard not only 
to the preparation of fuel for present use, but 
also to the provision of a sufficient supply against 
busier seasons of the year. If we could quote 
from memory the discourse of our friend just 
alluded to, the benefit of regularity and system 
in the household economy of the farm would 
seem nearly as great as in its out-door operations; 
with order governing in both, we may secure the 
pleasant and profitable working of the manifold 
machinery, so to speak, of the farmer’s life. It 
is not at all impossible that the wife has, in 
many cases, to bear the blame and burden of de- 
linquencies which should really rest on other 
and broader shoulders.—/bid. 
ntti 


VIRTUE AND HEALTH FROM EIGHT TO SIXTEEN. 


Lord Shaftesbury recently stated in a public 
meeting in London, that from personal observa- 
tion he has ascertained that of the adult male 
criminals of that city nearly all had fallen into 
a course of crime between the ages of eight and 
sixteen years ; and that if a man lived an honest 
life up to twenty years of age, there were forty- 
nine chances in his favor, and only one against 
him, as to an honorable life thereafter. 

Thus is it in the physical world. Half of all 
who are born, die under twenty years of age, 
while four-fifths of all who reach that age and 
die before another “score” owe their death to 
causes of disease which were originated in their 
“teens.” On a careful inquiry it will be ascer- 
tained that in nearly all cases the causes 
of moral and premature physical death are pretty 
much one and the same, and are laid between 
the ages of “eight and sixteen years.” This is 
a fact of startling import to fathers and mothers, 
and shows a fearful responsibility. Certainly a 
parent should secure and retain and exercise ab- 






































































































































































































































early seeds of bodily disease, that they are nearly 
in every case sown between sun-down and bed- 
time, in absence from the family circle, in the 
supply of spending-money never earned by the 
spender, opening the doors of the confectioneries 
and soda-fountains, of beer and tobacco and wine, 
of the circus, the negro minstrel, the restaurant 
and the dance; then follow the Sunday excursion, 
the Sunday drive, with easy transition to the 
company of those whose ways lead down to the 
gates of social, physical and moral ruin. From 
‘eight to sixteen!” in these few years are the 
destinies of children fixed! in forty-nine cases 
out of fifty fixed by theparent! Let every father 
and every mother, labor earnestly to make home 
more attractive than the street !’— Hall’s Journal 
of Health. ; 





For Friends’ Review. 
THE NORTH STAR. 


Star of the North, whose guiding ray 

Still cheers the captive on his way, 

As weary, through ‘‘ the noon of night,’’ 

With bleeding feet, yet footstep light, 

He treads the path toward liberty, 

His hopeful eye still fixed on thee ! 

As famished, toil worn, care-opprest, 

He sinks upon the earth to rest, 

His thoughts to loved ones left are straying, 
And tears are gathering in his eyes ; 

But hark ! the cruel blood-hound’s baying ! 
‘* No more of rest, I must arise.”’ 

Unto his heart there came a word, 

Which erst his spirit’s ear had heard 

When brooding on his cruel scars ; 

(His back all stripes, without the stars ;) 

And as he thought of Liberty, 

He raised his ‘‘ eyes to heaven and thee.” 

Forward he springs with iron will ; 

Thou guiding star! Oh, guide him still! 

Still shed a halo on that path 

Which leads his feet from living death: 

Be still the captive’s beacon light, 

A star of hope in slavery’s night. 


And if our country’s star shall set 
Behind the clouds of civil war, 
The North and South cross bayonet, 
Our soil with kindred blood be wet, 
And while the clanging trumpet rings 
The angel Peace shall plume her wings, 
And take her flight to realms afar, 
Oh, may we see, through war’s dark night, 
A star of hope, still shining bright ! 
Whose radiant beams of peaceful glory 
‘*To the eye of faith’’ appears, 
Bright as when the angel’s story 
Fell upon the shepherds’ ears, B. H. 
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THE WORLD OF LIGHT. 


Since o’er Thy footstool here below, 
Such radiant gems are strewn, 

Oh! what magnificence must glow 
My God! about Thy throne! 

So brilliant here those drops of light— 

There the full ocean rolls, how bright ! 


If night’s blue curtain of the sky 
With thousand stars inwrought, 
Hung like a royal canopy, 
With glittering diamonds fraught— 
Be, Lord, Thy temple’s outer veil, 
What splendor at the shrine must dwell! 


The dazzling sun at noontide hour, 
Forth from his flaming vase, 
Flinging o’er earth the golden shower, 
Till vale and mountain blaze— 
But shows, O Lord! one beam of Tune: 
What, then, the day where Thou dost shine ! 


Ah! how shall these dim eyes endure 
That noon of living rays, 
Or how my spirit, so impure, 
Upon thy glory gaze? 
Anoint, O Lord! anoint my sight, 
And robe me for that world of light. 


Muhlenberg. 


——_ + ~er 


THE COMPASS. 


Thou art, O God, my East! In Thee I dawned: 
Within me ever let Thy day-spring shine! 

Then for each night of sorrow I have mourned 
I’ll bless Thee, Father, since it seals me Thine. 


Thou art, O God, my North! My trembling soul, 
Like a charmed needle, points to Thee alone ; 

Each wave of time, each storm of life, shall roll 
My trusting spirit forward to Thy throne. 


Thou art, O God, my South! Thy fervent love 
Perennial verdure o’er my life hath shed, 

And constant sunshine from Thy heart of love 
With wine and oil Thy grateful child hath fed. 


Thou art, O God, my West! Into Thy arms, 
Glad as the setting sun, may I decline ; 
Baptised from earthly storms and sin’s alarms, 
Reborn, arise in Thy new heavens to shine. 
S. D. Robbins. 


———__-—~er—- —__—_ 


HOW TO GET REPOSE IN OULD AGE. 


I strongly recommend you to follow the an- 
alogy of the body in seeking the refreshment of 


the mind. Everybody knows that both man and 
horse are very much relieved and rested if, in- 
stead of lying down and falling asleep, or endea- 
voring to fall asleep, he changes the muscles he 
put in operation ; if, instead of level ground, he 
goes up and down hill, it is a rest both to the 
man walking, and the horse which he rides—a 
different set of muscles is called into operation. 
So, I say, call into action a different class of 
facuities, apply your minds to other objects of 
wholesome food to yourselves as well as of good 
to others, and depend upon it, that is the true 
mode of getting repose in old age. Do not over- 
work yourselves; do everything in moderation. 
—Lord Brougham. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS, 


Foreicn InTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool advices received 
being only to the 15th ult., indicate no change in 
public sentiment or the action of the government 
since previous accounts. The number of troops to 
be sent to Canada was reported to be about 12,000. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee of Sheffield had ad- 
dressed a petition to the Queen, setting forth that 
the captain of the steamer Trent, in carrying Mason 
and Slidell, with their dispatches, had violated and 
disobeyed the royal proclamation of neutrality, and 
that the government mail agent on board aided and 
abetted him in such disobedience ; and asking her to 
manifest her high displeasure to them in such man- 
ner as shall secure future obedience, and thereby 
show the United States that the neutrality of Eng- 
land is ‘‘ strict and impartial.’’ The conduct of the 
mail agent had been officially approved by the Lords 
Commissioners of Admiralty. 

The illness of Prince Albert appears to have been 
of about two weeks’ continuance, but was not con- 
sidered alarming until two days before his death. 
He was a little over 42 years of age, and was married 
to the Queen in 1840. 


France.—The monthly statement of the Bank of 
France shows an increase of cash on hand of nearly 
40,000,000 francs. 


Avustria.—It was stated that during the Emperor’s 
stay at Venice he ordered all political prisoners to be 
set at liberty. 


Iraty.—The Chamber of Deputies had passed a 
bill extending the application of the Sardinian penal 
code to Lombardy. The Parliament has declared its 
confidence in the Ministry by a majority of 233 to 
79, after ten days’ debate. The vote again declares 
Rome to be the capital of Italy. 

An eruption of Mount Vesuvius was in progress. 
Houses were falling in Torre del Greco, and the 
village was in danger of destruction by lava. Earth- 
quakes were frequent. In the Bay of Naples the sea 
had receded fifty metres. 


Prussia AND DENMARK.—Prussia has rejected Den- 
mark’s proposition for the settlement of the Holstein 
difficulty. 

Haytit.—Advices to the 28th ult., state that the 
difficulties with Spain in regard to St. Domingo had 
been arranged, and a convention concluded between 
Hayti and Spain, by which the former agrees to pay 
for damages inflicted on the inhabitants on the 
frontier during the troubles attending the annexa- 
tion of St. Domingo to Span. 

Satisfactory reports are given in relation to the wel- 
fare of the emigrants from the United States. 


Domestic.—The Administration, after careful ex- 
amination and consideration, has decided to release 
Mason and Slidell, with their Secretaries. The 
correspondence between the British government and 
our own, on the subject, has been published, and 
states clearly the reasons for this course. A dis- 
patch from Earl Russell to the British Minister at 
Washington, Lord Lyons, after reciting the incidents 
of the arrest, as stated by the British mail agent, 
characterizes it as ‘‘an act of violence which was an 
affront to the British flag, and a violation of inter- 
national law.’’ He expresses a willingness to believe 
that Capt. Wilkes was not acting under instructions 
from his government, or had misunderstood those he 
had received, and a trust that the United States 
government would voluntarily offer such redress as 
alone could satisfy the British nation, namely, the 
liberation of the arrested parties that they may again 
be placed under British protection, and a suitable 
apology for the aggression committed; and directs 
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Lord Lyons to propose such terms, should they not 
be offered him. Secretary Seward, in his reply, 
dated the 26th ‘ult., informs Lord Lyons that the 
dispatch has been submitted to the President; that 
Capt. Wilkes acted upon his own suggestions of 
duty, without instructions or foreknowledge on the 
part of his government, and that, therefore, there could 
have been in the latter no purpose of offence. After 
correcting some errors in the mail agent’s statement 
of facts, he reminds Lord Lyons of other important 
circumstances bearing upon the question, viz.: the 
existence of an insurrection in our country which 
the government was engaged in suppressing, and in 
regard to which both Great Britain and Spain were 
considered by us as friendly powers, and had 
assumed the attitude of neutrals; the fact that the 
persons arrested were on their way to Europe, in the 
assumed character of plenipotentaries from the in- 
surrectionary party, and were fairly presumed also 
to bear dispatches ; and the mutual recognition by 
the British and American governments of the applica- 
tion to this local strife of the principles of the Paris 
Congress of 1856, that a neutral or friendly flag 
should cover enemy’s goods not contraband of war, 
and that neutral goods not contraband are not liable 
to capture under an enemy’s flag. He discusses at 
length the questions, whether the persons named 
and their dispatches were contraband; whether 
Capt. Wilkes might lawfully search the Trent for 
them ; whether he exercised that right in a lawful 
and proper manner ; whether, having found them, he 
had a right to capture their persons, and whether he 
exercised that right in the manner recognized by the 
law of nations. The first four he considers must be 
answered in the affirmative; but on the fifth a diffi- 
culty arises. A contraband vessel, or property, must 
be taken to a port, and the matter be tried in an 


Admiralty court, but the law authorities prescribe 
no method of adjudicating claims respecting contra- 
band persons, except by an imperfect and circuitous 
process, and such questions can really be determined 


only by diplomacy or war. To substitute, however, 
even for this imperfect judicial remedy the judgment 
of the captor is a course open to very grave objec- 
tions. Cases may occur rendering the judicial 
remedy impossible, but the captur should be re- 
quired to show that such is the case, or he can 
derive no advantage from thefailure. Capt. Wilkes, 
after lawfully making prize of the Trent, released her 
with her cargo. Thecapture was thus left unfinished 
or abandoned; the release, though prompted by 
combined sentiments of prudence and generosity, 
being not strictly necessary or involuntary. The 
principles and policy long and constantly maintained 
by our government on the subject of neutral rights, 
require us to surrender this case. The British claim 
is not made discourteously ; and although if the 
safety of the Union required it, it would be the right 
of our government to detain the captured persons, 
they are not important enough to make it necessary. 
They will therefore be liberated, and Lord Lyons is 
requested to indicate a time and place for receiving 
them. A subsequent note from him proposes to 
arrange that matter in a personal conference with the 
Secretary. The French Minister for Foreign Affairs 
has forwarded to the representative of that govern- 
ment at Washington a dispatch, expressing regret 
at the seizure, and strongly advocating the entire 
inviolability of a neutral flag as respects persons not 
in the military service of a belligerent. 

A cargo of Sea Island cotton from Port Royal, col- 
lected under government direction, and amounting 
to 291 bales, arrived at Philadelphia on the 24th ult. 

Several members of the Legislature of Kentucky 
have been expelled for aiding the rebellion. 

Recent accounts from New Mexicostate that the U.S. 
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military commander of that department has retaken 
two forts, which had been seized by the Texans. The 
Territorial Legislature was in session. The Governor 
had recommended the repeal of the slave code enact- 
ed two years since, and an act for that purpose had 
been passed almost unanimously. The Indians in 
that region are represented as mostly peaceable and 
friendly to the general government. 

In Missouri, Gen. Halleck has issued an order that 
any one caught in the act of burning bridges or 
destroying railroads or telegraphs, shall be imme- 
diately shot ; and that any accused of such acts shall 
be tried by a military commission, and if found 
guilty, shall suffer death. For repairing injuries 
done to railroads or telegraphs, the nearest com- 
manding officer will impress the slaves of secession- 
ists, and, if necessary, the masters themselves and 
their property ; and any pretended Union man hav- 
ing information of plans to destroy such roads, and 
failing to inform the authorities, will be treated as 
sharing in the crime. Towns and counties where 
such destruction takes place will be made to pay 
the expense of repairs, unless the people could not 
prevent it on account of superior force. He has 
also issued an order for enforcing martial law in 
St. Louis, and declaring it in and about all the rail- 
roads of the State. 

The banks of New York, Albany, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland and some of those in Pittsburg, 
suspended specie payment on the 30th ult. One ob- 
ject of this measure is to prevent the exportation of 
specie. 

Congress has transacted very little business during 
the week. The House met on the 26th, only to 
adjourn tothe 30th. The Senate, on the 24th, adopted 
a resolution instructing the Committee on Naval 
Affairs to inquire into the manner in which war 
ships have been fitted out; and one calling on the 
Secretary of the Navy for a list of volunteer officers 
in the navy. On the 26th, Hale, of N. H., offered a 
resolution requesting the President, if not incom- 
patible with the public interest, to transmit copies of 
all dispatches which have passed between this gov- 
ernment and that of Great Britain, relative to the 
arrest of Mason and Slidell. He supported it in a 
speech of quite warlike tone, deprecating the rumor- 
ed intention to surrender the prisoners as a sacrifice 
of national honor. Sumner, of Mass., replied, ex- 
pressing his belief that the difficulty would be 
honorably and amicably adjusted, and advising that 
the Senate should not act without full knowledge of 
the circumstances. The resolution was laid over, 
under the rules. Howe, of Wis., introduced a bill 
amending the Fugitive Slave Act; Harlan, of Iowa, 
one for establishing provisional governments in all 
the seceded States; and Davis, of Ky., gave notice 
of one confiscating every species of property of all 
persons who had any connection with the Southern 
rebellion, in either a civil, military or naval 
capacity. This bill was introduced on the 30th and 
referred. 

The House, on the 30th, adopted a resolution re- 
questing the Secretary of the Treasury to furnish, 
without unnecessary delay, to the Select Committee 
instructed to inquire into the alleged disloyalty of 
government employees, the information asked for 
by a letter addressed by the Chairman of that com- 
mittee to the Secretary on the 3d. A similar resolu- 
tion relative to the Secretary of the Interior, being 
objected to, was not received. Stevens, of Pa., re- 
ported from the Committee of Ways and Means a bill 
repealing certain laws creating ports of entry; the 
consideration of which was postponed to the 2d 
month. A bill was introduced and referred, author- 
izing the issue of Tréasury notes, payable on de- 
mand. , 





